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rightly disclaims to be a book of casuistry, but admits that it intends 
to lay the foundation for casuistry. The multiplication of principles 
and distinctions is a preparation for the business of a confessor in 
dealing with the consciences of those confessing. The attention is 
everywhere turned to degrees of sin or virtue, of demerit or merit, and 
to the considerations by which to determine these degrees, especially 
the degrees of sin, as trifling, small, venial, or important, great, mortal. 
While the will of God is recognized as the supreme moral law, and the 
conscience of each man as his immediate proximate law, supremacy in 
the interpretation and application of the law is attributed to the hier- 
archy. Duties to the church and its officers are to take precedence of 
duties to the state and its officers, because the church belongs to a 
higher order than the state, although both are of God. 

While Protestant scholars will not assent to all this and much else in 
the volume, they will find the careful study of the work in many ways 
extremely valuable. The commendation of it by the high papal 
authorities implies, what is doubtless true, that there is no clearer, 
more thorough, and more able modern treatise on ethics from the 
Roman Catholic point of view. 

Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Waterville, Me. 



Interpretations of Poetry and Religion. By George San- 
tayana. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900. Pp. 
x+290. $1.50. 

This is not a commonplace and not an insignificant book. The 
style has a clarity and a dignity that give it distinction, and it is the 
vehicle of independent thought. An atmosphere of repose hovers 
over the pages. The preface to the volume states the "idea" that 
animates the author. That "idea" is that "religion and poetry are 
identical in essence and differ merely in the way in which they 
are attached to practical affairs." The vagueness with which is 
here set forth the difference, coexisting with the identity, alleged 
to subsist between poetry and religion, is, when thoughtfully dwelt 
upon, sufficiently demonstrative of the fanciful and sterile character of 
the "idea" that the author has thought it worth while to inculcate. It 
is true enough that religion, in its purest and highest form of experi- 
ence, and naturally therefore in its most ideal and triumphant expres- 
sion, tends to become poetical. Witness the psalms and the prophecies 
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of the Old Testament, together with many passages also in the gospels 
and in the epistles of the New; witness, indeed, the whole body of 
literature reflecting the raptures of the soul in that communion with 
God which is religion itself. But religion has a substantive reality in 
things very different from transcendent imaginations and transcend- 
ent emotions. Religion consists besides in commonplace everyday 
behavior conformed to the will of God. This, too, is beautiful, yes ; 
in its perfection, it may even be pronounced poetical. But it is not 
poetry, whereas it is religion. Religion and poetry, therefore, are not 
"identical." The academic, not to say dilettante, spirit in which Mr. 
Santayana writes may be judged from the serenely condescending 
remark made, p. 115, concerning Christianity as attempting to be a 
" universal " and an "adequate" religion: "The great success which 
Christianity achieved in this immense undertaking makes it, after 
classic antiquity [italics our own], the most important phase in the his- 
tory of mankind." Refreshingly wholesome, however, are some of the 
author's literary obiter dicta. He deals in one paper with what he calls 
the "poetry of barbarism." Browning and Whitman are his represent- 
ative "barbarians" in poetry. He explains why (p. 185) "Whitman 
failed radically in his dearest ambition," and declares, truly no doubt, 
that "he can never be a poet of the people." Browning Mr. San- 
tayana considers (p. 189) "a great writer," but he finds his "style" 
"turgid," "weighty without nobility," "pointed without naturalness or 
precision." He thus sums up, justly as we think, Browning's philoso- 
phy of life and his religion (p. 203): "The gist of the matter is that we 
are to live indefinitely, that all our faults can be turned to good, all our 
unfinished business settled, and that, therefore, there is time for any- 
thing we like in this world and for all we need in the other. It is in 
spirit the direct opposite of the philosophic maxim of regarding the 
end, of taking care to leave a finished life and a perfect character 
behind us. It is the opposite, also, of the religious memento mori, of 
the warning that the time is short before we go to our account. 
According to Browning, there is no account : we have an infinite 
credit." If in the "repose" of which we have spoken as characterizing 
Mr. Santayana's manner there is present something of what the per- 
verse might represent as self-complacency, or even as self-conceit, that 
is the gravest defect to be found, or to be suspected, in the literary 

good breeding of the author. 

William C. Wilkinson. 
The University of Chicago. 



